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WANTED, A NEW PARTY. 

BY T. V. POWDEKLY. 



In the canvass of 1884 the cry that sounded louder than the 
tariff was " Turn the rascals out." Those who were not inclined 
to use so harsh a term expressed themselves in favor of a change. 
" We want a change " was heard on all sides, and the people voted 
for a change. Those who did not want a change were holding 
office, and they were about the only ones who experienced much 
of a change when the Democracy entered upon its four years of 
life. Whether the rascals were turned out or not, it is certain 
that the people turned the Democracy out again in 1888. It is 
safe to say that the change effected in the revolution of 1884 did 
not affect the nation, as was expected, or a change back to the old 
party would not have taken place in such a short time. 

A glance at the platforms of the two old parties this year will 
not disclose a very startling difference ; they are both framed to 
catch as many votes as possible, and both express sympathy for 
the Jews in Russia and the Irish in Ireland, but they scrape the 
skies for lofty, high-sounding terms in which to describe Ameri- 
can affairs, ignoring the fact that there are Americans in this land 
who do not want sympathy, but who do demand relief from the 
exactions of monopoly. The Jews, the world over, control a 
great deal of wealth ; they are worth courting, and as kind words 
and sympathy cost nothing, a political platform may as well ex- 
press a little sympathy as not. The Irish are not so well off as 
the Jews, but they have a greater number of votes to bestow, and 
surely an expression of smpathy with the Irish— in Ireland — can 
do no harm. It is understood, of course, that the principle at 
stake in Eussia and Ireland is what determined the platform- 
makers to lavish their sympathy, and if the Jews could be cajoled 
into contributing to campaign funds and the Irish induced to 
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give their votes, the sympathy would, in the end, prove a paying 
investment. It is to be hoped that the Jews and the Irish in the 
United States are Americans, and that such transparent bids for 
support will not sway them in voting. There are Jews and Irish 
in the United States, and, as they are more liable to feel the ef- 
fects of the coming elections, they, in common with other voters, 
are the ones to receive consideration now. 

The tariff is the one issue between the Eepublican and Demo- 
cratic parties ; all other issues are incidental and of secondary 
consideration. In Tennessee there are miners, many of them 
natives of Ireland, who are starving because the rogues, murderers 
and rascals of that State have been turned out of the penitentiaries 
to take their places in the mines. The foremost men of both 
parties are the holders of the infamous leases under which the 
convicts are kept in the places of honest men. If sincerity had 
an abiding place in the hearts of these platform builders they 
would have bestowed some of their sympathy on the workmen of 
Tennessee. Natives of European countries were members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel "Workers last July ; 
they were also citizens of the United States ; they were guaranteed 
the right to bear arms and use them in defence of themselves and 
of the State. A foreign force invaded the State, the workmen of 
Homestead repulsed them and in doing so used violence which 
would not have been necessary had the officers of the law regarded 
their oaths of office as being more than mere title deeds to posi- 
tion. At Buffalo later on we saw a railroad company, owned by 
English capital, setting at defiance the laws of the State of New 
York. We saw switchmen strike against the outrage upon the 
law. "We saw the blaze arise from a train of disabled, but well- 
insured, freight cars and heard the roar of censure which swept 
over the land. Then the troops went to Buffalo. "We saw the 
outbreak at Coeur d'Alene ; we saw the flagrant violations of law, 
on both sides. 

In all of these scenes we witnessed the introduction of a power 
which usurps that of the people, an authority which sets itself 
higher than constitutions and law — the Judiciary. Where no law 
exists a judicial decision will dovetail into the case and a Judge can 
always he found who owes his ermine to the votes which were pur- 
chased for him by corporate wealth. We hear the cry against the 
importation of the handiwork of foreigners, while all the time the 
vol. clv. — no. 432. 38 
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foreigners themselves come in duty free to take the places of 
American workmen. Neither party u tters an earnest, sincere pro- 
test against the invasion. We hear a wail for the Jews who are out- 
raged by the Czar, and the Irish who are forced to give up the 
last grain of wheat to pay the rent, but the more autocratic and 
dangerous, because more insidious, power of our American Czar 
goes unnoticed. Neither party proclaims its devotion to the best 
interests of the American people by demanding that the railroads, 
the public highways, shall become the property of the govern- 
ment. Neither party declares in favor of government ownership 
of telegraphs and telephones. If there is apower which stands a 
menace to the perpetuity of American institutions, that power is 
vested in the managers of the railroads and telegraphs of the na- 
tion. With the avenues of transportation of passengers, freight 
and intelligence in the grasp of a few selfish men, it is expecting 
too much of human nature to suppose that anything higher than 
counting dividends will occupy the attention of the owners of 
these concerns. 

Behind the railways and telegraphs stands the Judiciary, ready 
and willing to lend its awful strength to that now exercised by 
corporate wealth, so that the combination may strike terror to the 
hearts of the men who must work for bread. Vest the title to 
the rail and telegraph lines in the government and we 
destroy the incentive to own judges and courts. Every well-reg- 
ulated railroad corporation now owns its judges and courts ; one 
of the necessary adjuncts to the great corporation of the day is a 
court of its own, or a number of them. It is cheaper to buy 
judges to set aside laws than it is to pay a number 
of legislators to make laws ; besides it is safer and 
attracts less attention. We make law, and it is laughed 
at by the trust, the syndicate and the combine ; we make 
appeals to courts and governors, and our appeals are laughed at 
and pigeon-holed, or else a mock trial is entered upon to deceive 
and lull the majority to the sleep of death. We elect judges and 
they stand guard at the portals of monopoly. We turn to parties 
that have for a hundred years made promises, and they feed us 
on more promises. They assert that they will arrest the march 
of monopoly, but we must not forget that that march was begun 
under their sheltering wing, and that it has assumed its colossal 
proportions under their fostering care. Side by side with the 
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Democratic and Republican parties has monopoly grown ; they 
begot it ; they fed it until it became strong enough to feed them, 
and it is the height of folly to expect that the creator will destroy 
the creature on which it fattens. 

At Omaha it was hoped by many that Judge Gresham would 
accept the nomination for the Presidency from the People's party. 
A Eepublican, one prominent in the councils of his party in days 
gone by, wrote me on the eve of that convention : 

" The useful work of the Republican and Democratic parties has been 
done, and the time has come for the people to rise and make a new party. 
... I have done all I could to force the Republican party to become the 
party of the people. There is no use in making effort to correct either of 
the old parties." 

The writer of that is a millionaire ; he bears a name honored 
in American history and means what he says. Another gentle- 
man, very wealthy, wrote as follows : 

"In forming a new party, it is important, while clearly denning leading 
principles, not to erect fences which will shut out a multitude of people who 
might otherwise desire to be with you." 

He then gives a brief draft of a platform and adds : 

" But having gone so far, do not permit the tacking on of unnecessary 
incumbrances — the less detail the better. Ten men will read a platform of 
a thousand words to one who will go over one of the usual length. 
Choose a man like Gresham, if possible, for standard bearer. If he will 
accept, please say to him that I beg to place at his disposal a check for 
$1,000 towards his personal expenses during the campaign." 

Hundreds of other men in like circumstances in life expressed 
similar sentiments. There are thousands, not obliged to do 
manual labor, who feel the same way ; they long for a change, 
not from the rule of Republicanism to that of Democracy — so 
called — but to a new and honest party which will grapple in ear- 
nest with the evils which threaten our country. This may not 
be the year to elect such a candidate, but it is the year to in- 
augurate the movement which will place such a party in power 
later on, and every workingman, every thinking man, and every 
patriot should cast his vote for the candidate of the People's 
party this year. That party aims at government ownership of 
railroads and telegraphs ; it aims at establishing a pure and real 
democracy in the adoption of the Initiative and Referendum in 
legislation, and is therefore the real party of democracy in this 
campaign. T< y> PoWDEKLT . 



